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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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CUTTING OF BUSHES. 


I see with regret, in many parts of the coun- 
try, pastures overspread with a noxious growth 
of shrabbery and weeds which destroy half, and 
sometimes the whole of the feed. 


This evidently shows bad husbandry ; when I 
see such a pasture, [ say to myself, the owner 
“ does not work it right.” Perhaps he may ex- 
cuse his neglect by saying he has not time to 
clear his fields; but I suspect the real truth to 
be, that he does not believe that his brakes, 
briars, hard hack, and bushes can be subdued. 
If he believed that they could be subdued with 
any moderate share of labor, [ am sure he would 
not be so unwise as to suffer them longer to in- 
fest his fields. I have often heard farmers se- 
riously assert that certain kinds of bushes could 
not be killed exceptby extirpating the mwith the 
plough or other Means. But it is a principle 
that | have adoptedin my husbandry, that there 
is no vegetable, bat what may be killed by a few 
cuttings at the proper season. I say at the proper 
season, for 1 believe you might cut them twenty 
years in sticcession, at some seasons of the year 
without materially injuring them. For instance, 
ihe repeated croppings of an asparagus bed in 
the spring, are far less injnrious than a single 
catting when the plant has attained its full 
growth. 

That all vegetables may be snbdued by re- 
peated cuttings, is a position that does not rest 
on mere theory, but is supported by innumera- 
ble facts; and mose than twenty years’ experi- 
ence has removed every doubt about it from my 
mind. I own a farm, which ten years ago, seem- 
ed to have inherited a double share of the cuts- 
es of the apostacy, for it was all overgrown with 
brakes, thistles and sweet ferns. But I have 
now almost entirely destroyed them, and at ap 
expense, too, very moderate compared with the 
benefits resulting. ‘ 

The sprouts from oak, chesnut, maple and 
other forest trees are easily subdued in pastures 
newly c'eared ; for cattle, and especially sheep, 
keep them so closely cropped that they will die 
inone ot two years. Now,I believe that any 
other vegetable, if kept as closely crepped, 
would die as soon. But hard-hack, brakes, this- 
tles and sweet ferns, sheep and cattle will not 
eat; therefore we have no way left to subdue 
them but by the use of the scythe. ; 

But the whole success of this business depends 
on applying the cuttings at the proper season; 
and in order to determine the proper season, 
the farmer should understand something about 
the vegetabie economy. 

The growth of the vegetable in summer, ex- 
hausts the resources of the root ; and the great- 
est exhaustion is when the top has arrived ai 
foll perfection, and before it begins to decay. 
When the stalk begins to decay, it pays tribute 
to the root, and returns a mes Mi hat it has 
received, so as to replenish the source from 
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If this be the economy of regetahles, we learn| The first cntting cost, per acre, . $0.50 


the proper season for cutting. [f we wish to| 
preserve the root for future growth, we must | 
cut in the winter or spring, when the resources 
of the plant are collected in the root. 


.If we would destroy the plant and prevent 
future growth, we must cut when the root is 
most exhausted. Thisis generally just before 
the fruit ripens, for after ripening the leaves 
begin to turn of a russet colour and drop off. 





Trees that are cut in the winter and spring, 
throw up a very vigorous growth of young | 
shoots, but those that are cut in the fall either) 
put forth no shoot at all, or those that are weak | 


and feeble. 


Weeds, brakes and thistles, must be cut at 
different seasons according to the matoring of| 
the plant. They should always be cut after the 
blossoming and just before the {ruit is ripe 
enough to vegetate. The Canada thistle, which 
will flourish for years amidst the culture of the 
plough and the hoe, may be effoctually subdued 
by two or three mowings at the season above | 
named. Some say that they must be mowed in| 
a rain, that the water mny fill the stalk and kill’ 
the root. I cannot say, but that this may be the | 
best season; but I can say that from repeated| 
experiments, two or three cuttings in fair weath-| 
er are effectual. 





The hog-brake is very abundant in some parts 
of the country, and i« perhaps the most difficult 
of all plants to be subdued. It is difficult to de-| 
termine the’ proper season for cniting. The| 
seeds are very minute brown particles arranged 
in parallel rows on the ander edge of the leaf, 
which when ripe fall from the leaf in a fine dust. 
This is generally supposed to be nothing more | 
than a kind of rust, such as that_ which forms on | 
grain; but it is in fact the seed, and affords a 
sure indication of the proper season to cut the | 
plant. The plant should be cut just before the | 
seed begin to turn of a brewn colour, or the 
leaf to grow spotted and yellow. ‘This isin the 
latter part of June, or the first of July. After 
cutting there will a second growth come up, 
which should be cut at the proper season, which 
will generally be sometime in August. And the 
brake should always be cut so low as to take the 
whole leaf, “for if a part of the leaf is left, the 
stalk will got die. 


I have a pasture of twenty acres, which four 
years ago was so overrun with a luxuriant 
growth of brakes and sweet ferns, that a flock of 
sheep could be seen in it but a little distance. 
I mowed,it the first year but once ; the second 
ind.third years I mowed it twice ; and there are 
vam bo ta very few brakes and sweet ferns left, 
and these of a stinted growth. Where the 
brakes grew thick as a field of grain two and an 
halt feet high, they are not now more than six 
or eight inches. Another: mowing or two will 
probably completely destroy them. 

Perhaps it will be said, that so many cuttings 
are tooexpensive. That five cuttings have cost 
more than the benefits resulting. But let us es- 
timate the expense and compare it with the ad- 











which the future vegetation is to spring. 
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The two cuttings the second year, “ 
25 cents each , tes. ~oe 

The two cuttings the third year, 4 i 
17 cents each ; ¢ eas 


_—_—, 


$1.34 


The whole expense has ‘not exceeded $1.34 
cents per acre. The land cost me $12 per acre. 
It now yields more than donble what it did when 
I bonght it, or what it could have yielded if the 
brakes were standing ; 134 cents in clearing has 
increased the valne of my land 12 dollars per 
acre, if we judge of the value by the produce, 
and the increased produce of a single year will 
nearly or quite cover the whole expense. 

Now let the farmer look at this, and count 
the cost of clearing his own pastures. I[f he is 
too poor toclear them, he is certainly too poor 
to let them lie uncleared. He will find that 
whatever expenses he incurs, will soon be re- 
paid by the increased produce of his fields, and 
repaid with interest too. 

One secret of subduing the noxious growth of 
our pastures is,—not {o feed them too close. If 
they are overstocked, the grass and everything 
that the cattle will eat, will he kept down; and 
this will cive the plants, that they do not eat, a 
tionble chance to grow.--The brake, for instance, 


| will shoot up ina close fed pasture much more 


abundantly, than if it were covered with a lux- 
uriant growth of grass. It is said, that they may 
be destroyed by manuring highly. ‘The reason 
probably is, that the grass springing before the 
brake, covers the growl with so thick a coat, 
that it prevents its grewth. 1 once attempted 
to stbdue the brake ®y close feeding, but I 
found I should injure my cattle by starvation, 
more than I shonld benefit my pasture; and de- 
sisted withont going through with the expéri- 
ment. I think, however, if a pasture were so 
closely fed for a year or two, that the cattle 
would take every brake in its tender state as it 
comes up, it would effectually subdue them. In 
this I am confirmed by the fact that I have sel- 
dom seen the brake growing in highways where 
they were closely fed. But even should this 
method be effectual, still I think the better way 
would be not to feed close and to mow as I have 
recommended. A. 
--88e--: 

Extract from an Address delivered before the Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, at its last 
annual meeting, by 

ROBERTS VAUX. 
Introduction of Gypsum and Red Clover, and their 
important bearing on the agricultural prosperity 
of modern Pennsylvania. 


The use of lime and gypsum, as fertilizers of 
the ground, the introduction of clover, and the 
rotation of crops, constitute the happy causes 
which gave the first grand impulse to the agri- 
cultural prosperity of modern Pennsylvania. 

Nothing, perhaps, requires more persever- 
ance than the effort to overcome the injudicious 
habits of men in connexion with the chief secu- 
lar pursuit of their lives. This remark has 
heretofore applied with peculiar force to the 
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husbandmen of Pennsylvania, and the individual 
who here entered the lists in this fearful conflict 
with prejudice, must be allowed to have possess- 
ed no inconsiderable share of moral courage, 
united with comprehensive patriotism and be- 
nevolence. 

The merit of introducing gypsam to the no- 
tice of the farmers of the United States, belongs, 
with various other important suggestions, to my 
venerable friend, who has so long, $0 disinter- 
estedly, and so ably presided over this institu- 
tion ;—a gentleman whose distinguished: servi- 
ces need not my voice to enlarge the plenteous 
reward of gratitude and respect. which crown 
the evening of his useful day. He well knows 
that I would not offend him by adulation; butas 
wn inducement to every mind desirous to put 
forth its energies in the good work in which he 
has ever taken the deepest interest, I feel bound 
to exhibit the surprising results which well 
directed and uatiring efforts may accomplish. 
Like the early patron of husbandry and rural 





affairs in England, our Fitzherbert found leisure 
amidst the duties of a profession which gave 
him eminence at the bar, and subsequently dis- 
tinction -on the bench, be make and to give to 
the public his judicious experiments in agpicul- 
ture. 

In the year 1770, he first became acquainted 
with gypsum. A small quantity of which was' 
then sent from Germany to a merchant of this 
city, with «some information of its value asa 
manure, then but recently and accidentally dis- 
covered, It was said concefning il, that a la- 
bourer who had been employed in mixing stucco 
mortar, passed and repassed from his work to 
his cottage, acrossa sterile field. ‘The succeed- 
ing season his path threw up a luseriant crop 
of grass, which he attgjbuted to the plaister that 
fell from his clothes, @md was thus indaced to 
make an experiment agar hie dwelling, with the 
remainder of the article in his possession. The 
effects astonished every beholder, and the cot- 





tager received a reward from his landlord for 
divulging the secret. 
these facts, began his experiments wiiha single 


bushel of gypsum, obtained from a maker of| imitation of farmers in the manufacture of linen | 
stucco ornaments in Philadelphia, and afterwards; and weolen fabricks, far beyond the demand for | 
parsued and extended them in proportign to his|domestic purposes ; displaying an attention to, 

Not long after. about twenty tons of} a branch of business, now too much neglected 


means. 
this yaluable material came as ballast in a ship 
from Londen to this port, without the least 
knowledge of its worth by the captain who 
brought it, which stock formed the fonndation 
of the vast improvements to our husbandry, sub- 
sequently resulting from its generaluse. Havin 
altogether satisfied himself of the fertilizing ef- 
fects of plaister of Paris, Judge Peters dissemi- 
nated the knowledge he had acquired through 
many parts of Pennsylvania, and the then neigh- 
bouring provinces; but his success in persuad- 
ing his countrymen to credit his assertions, and 
in inducing others to make trial of the salphate 
of lime, was at first limited and very discourag- 
ing. He nevertheless continued his labours, and 
by publishing and otherwise coforcing the facts 
he possessed on this subject, had the happiness 
to witness the triumph of his doctrines, over the 
combined forces of ignorance, prejudice, and 
ridicule. What have been the consequences 
flowing from the use of this fertiliziag princi- 
ple, and how much it has contributed to the solid 
wealth of Pennsylvania, aod of many other 


Onur president, aware of | 


g| Pennsylvania, and was sown in gardens, and 





states in this anion, is far beyond the reach of 


7 


clover seed on thirty-five acres of green wheat, 
an account of the success of which he sent to 
this society in 1787. Inthe same communica- 


computation. The history of human concerns | 
will furnish few such instances as the one we 
are now contemplating. That an individual | 
should begin a system intended to revive an ex- tion he submits the following views for the im. 
hausted soil, by the application of a manure| provement of farming. “Breaking up land jg 
which at the time was not known to exist on this | perfectly understood by all our farmers, | ma 
continent, the theatre of his experiments; that|say to an extreme degree, which ought to jie 
he should succeed in establishing the principle | counteracted by obtaining the art of laying 
for which he contended; that he should after-| down land with artificial grass seed, otherwise 
wards set on foot the inquiry, where this won-|the arable land in the old counties of Pennsy}. 
derful agent could be found, so as to place it, vania will in a very few years become of littc 
within the reach of the American Farmer, ata value. Laying down lands properly being ap 
price which he could afford to give for it; that| object of importance on the great scale of agri. 
gypsum should be discovered in exhaustless) culture, i: is incumbent upon you to impress the 
quantities in this hemisphere, that thousands of necessity there is, that this art should not only 
tons of it should be annually brought, andspresd| be understood, but practised, by all farmer: 
over hundreds of thousands of acres in Pennsyl-' rich or poor, let their soil be clay, loam, or any 
vania, restoring the land, and bringing forth) mixture whatever. The earth, like the animal 
abundance, are the astonishing results, and the | body, is capable of supporting a certain degree 
high reward which this constant friend to the | of labour, and like it, requires proportionable 
interests and prosperity of our husbandmen, has}nutriment, rest, and cleanliness ; but withhold 
lived to know and to enjoy. Whilst our presi-| from the land those necessary reliefs, and {ike 
dent was thus earnestly engaged in bestowing |a starved, over-worked, and negiected slave, 
incalculable benefits on our state and country,| will be worn ont, and insiead of inakiag pro 
he was by no means unmindiul of otherinterest-|1o the owner and benefit to the State, it fa 
ing and important improvements in rural econ-|impoverish the one, and disgrace the otho:: 
omy. [lis ancient patrimonial estates in the vi-| He then proceeds to recommend that the less 
cinity of Philadelphia, then ander his immedi-| lature should allow a hounty on clover seed, ao, 
ate direction, furnished practical evidence of adds, “1 leave the society to press this measu: 
the sincerity and utility of his doctrines con-| for it is deserving of its notice, and the full coun. 
cerning agriculture. [t was upon those farms! tenance vf every legislator: [ wll boldly asser 
that the first examples were shown of the use it will prove of more benefit to agriculinre and 
of lime and gypsum, of the value of several new | stock in the present state of our country, tha 
grasses, of trench and fall ploughing, of deep) any thing that can be doae. Reduce the price 
culture, &c. and there also were cultivated up-|of clover seed, and instead of bare fields, | 
on a large scale, many of the roots since gen-| washing away, you will see them covered \ 
erally and profitably adopted. Upon his in-| grass and cattle.” Sentiments, such as these. 
closures were to be seen some of the finest/ were no doubt regarded as visionary and cx. 
breeds of horses, cattle and sheep, then known | travagant by the great majority of farmers’: 
in the state. I have heard him say with what) that time on the active stage of lile, yet this 
mortification he beheld, daring the revolution-| practical instructor has lived to witness the ar 
ary war, eleven out of fourteen superior blood-| curacy of his opivions, 2nd the fulfilment of h 
ed colts shot down for their hides, by a party prediction, to an extent far beyond what ke 
of Britis!) marauders after in vain attempting to| may have enticipated. : 

rescue them from such wanton destruction. 


(Further extracts in our next.) 
His household, too, was a pattern for the 


+O Bone 
From the Albany Daily Advert:zer. 


. CUTTING OF RYE. 
This object is ofsuch importance that I cas 
not conscientiously omit my endeavors to im- 
_ press it on the minds of the community. 

‘Rye ought to be cut as soon as possible afie: 
the milk is out of the berry or kernel: then rake, 
bind in small sheaves and shock in the follow- 
ing manner: set up four, five or six sheaves 
together according to their bulk ; then place ov 
a capsheaf. 

In this position, the shocks may siand till per- 
fecily dry; then secure them in a_ barrack or 
barn, but never mow them onhay. Grain mow: 
ed on hay will receive more or less must, wliich 
is deleterious to animals of every kind. 

Rye cut and secured in this manner, is worth 
nearly double the price of that cut in the com- 
mon way ; the straw will make better fodcer, 
than clover, unless the clover be cut when very 
green, and peculiarly attended in curing; the 

'y of rye will fill to a plump state, anc the 
flour will afford as good bread as we commonly 
obtain from wheat. 

I have known numbers of persons who were 
deceived, when eating rye bread made wilh 
flour from rye thus managed. 


iy 


by the generality of our rural fellow citizens, | 
at an expense, | fear, of habits of simplicity, 
which were proverbial in former days, 

About the time that gypsum wasfirst bronglit, 
a small quantity of red clover seed also reached 


on pasture lots in the neighbouroood of this city. 
In the year 1773, a practical farmer, then 
beginning to improve his estate at Flatland Ford, 
ip the county of Montgomery, unable to procure, 
on this side of the Atlantic, a sufficiéht quantity 
of this seed for his purpose, obtained from, 

land a cask of jt, which, owing to some ry. 
sustained on the voyage, was found unfit for use. 
This disappointment was the more to be lamen- 
fed, because his projected” experiment would 
have been the first in that vicinity, perhaps in 
the state with clover upon a large scale. This 
failure, moreover, prevented an increase and 
distribution of the seed until after the war then 
existing between the American colonies and 
the mother country. The same gentleman who 
thus early desired to cultivate that artificial grass, 
in thesspring of 1785, sowed eighty pounds of 
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Those who are unwilling to receive agricul- 
tural knowledge from books need not spurn at 
this information; I was taught this method of 


teen ; | am now sixty-nine and a half, and have 
always found it profitable and advantageous. 
OxseRvER. 
Westerlo, May 25, 1825. 


TO CURE THE PILES. 


Take hog’s lard eight parts, nutgalls one part; 
pulverize the galls very finely, and sift through 
a fine seive ; then rub what comes through the | 
seive oa powder. Melt the lard, add the galls, | 
and stir it till cold. Apply itto the parts affect- 
ed several times a day. 

Take from 20 to 30 drops of the balsam of! 
Capaiva ona little sugar, each night, and the| 
yolk of anegg immediately after it. The writ- 
er has never known this application made with- 
out success.— Zion’s Herald. 

PAYING DEAR FOR THE WHISTLE. 

A suit was determined during the spring term, 
of the Superior Court, at Halifax N. C. which | 
had been fifteen years in court, the jury retorn- 
ing a verdict of one déllar, and the costs and ex- 
penses amounting to two thousand dollars. The’ 
parties were, Gregory vs. Hooker, administra-| 
tor.--Vorfulk Herald. 

= @Re-.- } 


Celebration of the Battle at Bunker-hill.—We must 














OHN LILLY, No. 76 Market street, corner of Court 
“On the XVII day of June M.D.CCCXXV, at the street, manufactures and keeps constantly for sale, 
request of the Bunker-Hill Monument Association, the! the following articles, viz. 
Most Worshipful JOHN ABBOT, Grand Master of Ma- | Superior large size blue & green silk umbrellas ; sma)! 
sons in Massachusetts, did, in the presence of Gen. La-| size do; blue and grech ginghani do. various sizes ;— 
Fayette lay this corner-Stone of a Monument to testify | oiled linen do; eligant gilt and silver mounted p@ra- 
the gratitude of the present generation to their Fathers) sols, with star fringes, ivery handles, &c.; Do. superior 
who on the 17th June, 1775, here fought, in the cause | black stick do.; low priced do. for country trade; a 
of their country, and of free institutions, the memora-| complete assortment of silk fringes ; cases green & blue 
ble Battle of Bunker-Hil!, and with their blood vindi-| sinchaws ; ginghams and sarsncts; a complete assort- 
cated for their posterity the privileges and happiness; ment of canes, with and without swords; white, green 
this land has since enjoyed. Officers of the Bunker-| and red oiled silk ; a complete assortment of billiard 
Hill Monument Association. President, Daniel Web-| balls ; purse frames ; cups and balls ; ivory rings for 
ster; Vice Presidents, Thomas HH. Perkins, Joseph/ children ; islet pins ; backgammon men ; frogs, &c. for 
Story; Secretary, Fdward Everett ; Treasurer Nathan- | tassels ; a large assortment whalebone and taltan, for 
iel P. Russell. [Here follow a list of 25 Direciors.|—| bonnets, constantly on Land, by the gross or dezen ;~ 
Standing Committee for collecting Subscriptions,—} whalebone for stays constantly on hand, and cut to any 
Henry A. 8. Dearborn, John C. Warren, Edward Ev-| pattern,—at the lowest cash priccs. Country traders 
erett, George Blake and Samuel Ds Harris. Commit-) are requested to call. 44— 121. 
tee on the form of the Monument,—Daniel Webster, | _ : no - 
L. Baldwin, G. Si@art, Washington Alston, and G.; PQY PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
Tieknor. | MBide Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
President ofthe Urited States,—Jehn Quincy Adams | stantly on hand for sale, a general assortinent of furmi- 
Governor of Massachusetts,—Levi Lincoln. Gov. of}-ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
New Hampshire,—Pavid L. Merreli. Gov. of Con- | sets, brushes, bellows, &c. Ke. Boston, March 25. 
neclicut,—Oliver Wolcott... Gov. of Vermont,—C. P. ee ae 


INSCRIPTION. 2 








| Van Ness: Gov. of Rhode Island,—James Fenner.— Cys will be paid at this office, for any No. of 


° ° v . @ ‘ F ; y R. 4 45 1 
Gor. of Maine,—Albion K. Parris. Alexander Parris, copies of Nos. 36, 41 and 45 vol. Ill. 


Architect.” 

The Grand Chaplain the R. W. Pr. Allen. of Chelms- 
ford, then prononnesd a benediction ; the Grand Mas- 
ter strewed the Corn, Wine, and Oil, and delivered 
the implements of Architecture to the Master Builder. 





leave to political Journals the pleasing task of exhibit- | cheered, and salutes were fired on Bunker-Eill by the 
ing detasled accounts of the celebration of the fiftieth | Charlestown Artillery, Capt. Saunders, and on Copps 
Ayniversary of this great event, which first gave a tone | Hill in Boston, by the Sea Fencibles commanded by 











“PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
[Revised and covrected every Friday.]} 


FROM TO 


and concentration tothe energies of the Union,and led 

te van in the battles which terminated in American | 
lud pendence. The atrangements of the procession, | 
and the public performances were all that could have 
been anticipated, or desired. ‘lhe procession was form- 
cd under the superintendance of Gen. Lyman, assisted 
by other distinguished officers. The Military Escort 
was composed of sixteen companics and corps of caval- 
ry. Six of these were from Boston, and the others from 
towns in this vicinity. 

‘The survivors of the battle were in carriages about 
40 in number. Each wore on his breast a badge ‘* Bunk- 
er-Hill, June 17, 1775” and many bore the implements 
of war they used in the fight. 

Then followed between one and two hundred Rev- 
olutionary Officers and Soldiers, each bearing an appro- 


priate badge. They were succeeded by the Masonic | 


procession, which was very splendid, and exceeded two 
thousand of the fraternity, with their jewels and rega- 





ticular worthy of the celebrity of the orator, and that 
| his address to the silver-headed worthies of the Revo- 


lia. Next followed | lution, and to the distinguished Guest of the Nation, 


Hon. Mr Webster, President, and other officers of the B. 
* H. M. Association. ‘ 
The Rev. Dr Kirkland, the Rev. Mr Thaxter, (a Rev- 
@lotionary Chaplain,) and the Rev. Mr Walker, Chap- 
lain of the day. P 
Directors and Committee of the Association. 
Gen. La Fayette, Gen. Lallemand of Philadelphia, Mr 
George Washington La Fayette, His Fxcellency the 
Governor, the Hon. Council, Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, accompanied by the Adjutant-General, 
Secretary, Treasurer &c. Gov. Fenner, of Rhode Island 
Mr Barbour, Secretary of War, &c. ; 
Artived at the Monument Spot, the various § 
of the procession formed in square around it ; wher th 
Grand Master of Massachusetts accompanied by Gen. 
La Fayette, President Webster, the Past Grand Mas- 
ters, the District Depaty Grand Master, bearing the 
Architectural Implements, the Grand Wardens, bear- 
ing the Corn, Wine and Oil, in vases, the Grand Chap- 
lain, Grand Treasurer, and Principal Architect, repair- 
ed round the foundation stone, which having been 
squared, leveled, and plumbed by the Grand Master, 
t Fayette, and Mr Webster, and declared to be 
true and proper, a casket was deposited in the cavity 
of the stone, containing coins, &c. and a silver plate 
with the following 


} 
with orders to erect the Monument on the true princi-| | > Cad. Cc. 
fee aescecmen tng A | APPLES, best Ibbl | 
The benediction bt ing repeated, the C. M. pronounc-| acres “hot. Ist sort. - ~- - (ton. | 23 | 94 00 
ed the ceremonies ended. : ac 4 aa uM ee ~ | o8 OCIGO OO 
The procession, which was inside the lines, then, BEANS, oy Js EE ie gah bush| 1 20! 1 30 
BEEF, mess, 260 lbs. new, - bbl. | 10 6b! 10 50 
cargo, No l, new, - - | | 7 75) 8 OO 
2 : No 2, new, - - | 6 25) 6 50 
Lieut. Lewis. . .| BUTTER, inspect... No. 1. new, | Ib. | 
The procession then moved to an amphitheatrical CHEESE. ape Aco he Sa etal 7 10 
area, where accommodations had been made, on a most ‘ ee ah tind wilk ee at, 3\ 4 
ample scale, for the accommodatien of the auditors of FLAX - Wh Bott ee | 9 10 
wees i of the President of ihe Asscciation. ‘They PLAX ee eee a 8 oe 
included a targe portion of the north-eastern declivity | pp ary EG, ae ewoea he Bere rs 
of the batile hill. In the centre of the base, a rural] FLOUE, Seana re yore . . we we a rd 
arch and hower, surmounted ty the american Fagie, - bt nent ay eae Bee 7 00 
was formed for the government of the Association, and | GRAIN. ‘J Srsiteasg ee ee |. pe . ss 
some of the Gnests, in front of which, after the vener- eats pt ‘ ay ae ss 
lable Mr Thaxter had addressed the Throne of Grace, ‘wind wee at. os 
the Orator, sub celo, pronounced an Address, which fait : ye 34) 31 
none but its author is capable of doing justice to in a HOGS? LARD. 1st sort een rly " ; 1 
|summary, and ‘will be printed and read with a pleasure| O06 yo 4 Tnepection -. - 4 8 i 
| equalled only by that which electrified the vast assem- I IME. re ae a eer cask! 177% 191 
blage who listened to it for nearly one hour and a quar-| —), 7. . P ot r - 
ter.- It is enough for us say, that it was in prery wks OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernigal. | 15 100 


PLAISTER- PARIS retailsat jton.| 450 4 75 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 17 00 


j navy, mess, do. 14 00 15 00 
filled every heart with transport. On each side of the b Cargo, No yy Gi > ise . on a. om 
bower, seats, with awnings, had been prepared, and | SEEDS, ae s Grass, - s re , - 8 

over - - - J. ‘| J 


were filled by over one thousand Ladies, from all parts 
of the Union, presenting a spectacle of animated beau- 
ty and intelligence. 













l blood,wash 75; 1 20 
do unwashed 40) 45 


WOOL, Merino, ful 
do 




















do 3-4 washed 45} 50 
~~ OQe~-- tn 1-2 ae 37| 42 
Alabama.—We learn that a survey is to be made the Native - - - do 27) 35 
present season, of the route of a canal to connect Ten- Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort 8 52 
nessee and Alabama, by uniting the waters of the Ten- do Spinning, 1st sort 40 42 
nessee and Coosa rivers. The distance to be excayvat- 

ed. is only nine and a half miles, and the greatest ele- o - ne, . 
ion no more than 53 feet. The effect of this canal Pg pac gapcamamatal Ib 8 10 
to make Mobile an important sea-port, ihe de- PORK rg ae eT on ’ 6 8 

* - ‘ pieces, é 
ory of the rich productions of one hundred and fif- “or din hes. «+ « 

ty thousand square miles, *‘ extending from the great ee So. dae io as 4 g 
Kanhawa to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the apex of MUTTON ie at 5 g 
the Blue Ridge to that of the Cumberland mountains.” POUT TRY sie ed 4 ; 8 12 
4 , . - 
oe TTE g & Ko 14) 16 
The Common Council of this City have appropriated autor. eng oo “ane? 2 20; 22 
$100, for the purpose of procuring a survey of suchi|pogs . .- -.- - - 12' 14 
points or places in the vicinity, from which a sufficient MEAL. Rye. retail, - - - - |bust 65) 70 
supply of good and wholesome water may be obtained. | — : Indian, aoe ers 60! “0 
— POTATOFS, a ET 4 37) 50 
The expenditures of the town of Providence for the) CIDER, liquor, siktieles l1° O78 90 
support of the poor the last, year, amousfted to $7367-| [LAY, according-to quality, iron. | 18 OO 29 00 
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FROM LATE EUROPEAN PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





SIEMEN’S IMPROVEMENT ON THE PROCESS 
OF MAKING BRANDY FROM POTATOES. 
The introduction of this process, which has 
been adopted in many parts of Germany and in 
the north of Europe, has been recommended to 
the Swedish government by M. Berzelius, and | 
to the Danish government by Professor Oersted. | 
From the trials made at Copenhagen, it would 
appear that one third more brandy is produced 
than by the usual processes. In Professor Oer- 
sted’s report we find the following account of 
the process :—The potatoes are put into a close 
wooden vessel, and exposed to the action of 
steam, which heats| them more than boiling 
water. The potatoes can thus be reduced to the 
state of the finest paste with facility, it being 








only necessary to stir them with an iron instru- 
ment furnished with cross pieces. Boiling water | 
is then added to the paste, and afterwards a lit- 
tle potash rendered caustic by quicklime. This 
dissolves the vegetable albumen, which opposes 
the complete conversion of the potatoe starch 
into a fluid. Professor Oersted frees the pota- 
toe brandy from its peculiar flavour by means of | 
the chlorate of potash, which is said to make it 
equal to the best brandy made from wine. 
Gill's Technical Repository. 


ON THE FARINA OF POTATOES, AND THE 
MEANS OF PRESERVING THEM.—By Mr 
Wm. Pope, of Garlymore, Sutherland, 

The farina of the potatoc, commonly called 
Potatoe Starch, is readily obtained by previous- 
ly washing the potatoe, and grating it fine, and 
then washing the grated substance in pure wat- 
er. This water is to be carefully decanted off; 
and three or more washings in the same manner 
will be found sufficient to purify the farina ef- 
fectually. It is then to be dried upon clean can- 
vas sheets, or hair-cloth, in the sun and air, with! 
attention ; and when perfectly dry it will keep 
for any length of time. This farina, put up in 
tin cannisters, it is humbly conceived, would 
prove a most valuable article in long voyages, 
particularly as it would furnish a very desirable 
nutritive article, perhaps not inferior to arrow 
root powder, prepared us sago is dressed, with 
a litte sugar and a glass of white wine. Leta 
small portion of ihis farina, (say two ounces) be 
put upon a plate in a we!laired room, and upon 
another plate put two ounces of fine wheaten 
flour ; and at the distance of 48 hours, let both 
articles be weighed again. The potatoe farina 
will be found of nearly the same weight as when 
it was laid down, but the wheaten flour will be 
found considerably heavier, particularly if the 
weather is meist. From this experiment it is 
very evident that the wheaten flour absorbs 
moisture from the air of the atmosphere more 
readily than the potatoe farina. By this simple 
discovery, itis humbiy conceived that the pota- 
toe farina possesses extraordinary anti-putres- 
eent properties. For distant voyages, in par- 
ticular, this valuable root may be prepared in 
another manner, to furnish desirable articles of 
food for the healthy as well as convalescents. 

Let the potatoe be fully boiled, skinned, and 
then bruieed to small pieces, and dried upon hair 
cloth, or common malt-kilns, till it gets dry and 





hard. It will keep sweet a very jong time, put 


up in good flour barrels. This preparation of 
the potatoe, after being pounded in an iron 
mortar, will make an excellent mess of soup, 
and will likewise make a very palatable plum- 
pudding with the addition of a little lemon or 
lime juice, or even good vinegar and a little 
sugar. 

Lastly, in December or January, in soft weath- 
er, before the potatoe begins to sprout, let them 
be put in a Jarge tub, and cover them with boil- 
ing water. As soon as the water begins to cool, 
let it be poured off, and the potatoes spread 
upon a boarded floor, until they are dry. Then 
put them into casks, mixed with some fine sand, 
and they will keep perfectly sweet during spring 
and summer, without losing their substance by 
vegetating. The sand will contribute to save 
them from being injured by frost.— Transactions 
of the Highland Society of Scotland. 


PUSTULFS FOUND UNDER THE TONGUE, IN 
CASES OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

The inhabitants of Gadier have made the dis- 
covery, that near the ligament of the tongue of 
the man or animal bitten by a rabid animal, and 
becoming themselves rabid, pustules of a whit- 
ish ,hue make their appearance. They open 
spontaneously about the thirteenth day after the 
bite, and at this time it is that the first symp- 
toms of hydrophobia occur. The method of 
cure consists in opening the pustules, and mak- 
ing the patient spit out the ichor and fluid of 
which they are then formed, often washing the 
mouth with salt water. This operation should 
be performed the ninth day after the bite. The 
remedy is so effectual amongst this people, that 
this hitherto incurable disease has entirely lost 
its terrors.— Dr Davis’ Travels in Africa. 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF OBTAINING FAR- 
LY CROPS OF PFAS APTRR SEVERE WILN- 
TERS.—By Thomas Andrew Knight, F. R. S. 
Considering even trivial experiments to be 

important relatively tothe management of those 

species of plants, upon the culture of which 
much labour and capital are annually expended, 
for private use and for the supply of the public 
markets, I address to the Horticultural Society 
the following account of a mode of obtaining an 
early crop of peas, which I have practised with 

success the present spring. . 
When severe winters have proved fatal to 

crops of peas sowed in the preceding autumn, 
many gardeners have experienced the advanta- 
ges of raising other plants in pots with artificial 
heat, early in the spring, and subsequently 
transplanting them into the common soil ; and 
the object of the present communication is only 
to describe an improvement in the mode of re- 
peating this operation. : 

In the present spring my garden, owing to its 
soil being cold, and the climate rather inhospi 
able, did not contain, in the end of Februa’ 
single living pea-plant ; and I purposely delayed 
the experiment, which I proceed to relate, till 
the Ist day of March. Upon that day the ground 
was prepared, and part of the seed sown as usual, 
in rows, where the plants were to remain ; at 
the same time other peas, of the same early 
kind, were sown in circles within the circum- 
ference of pots of ten inches in diameter, inside 
measure. These pots were nearly filled with 
a compost of a peculiar kind, from the highly 
nutritive and stimulating qualities of which ‘I 
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anticipated much acceleration in the growth of 
my plants, with the advantages of being able to 
remove them, at the proper period to the open 
ground, without having their roots at all detach. 
ed from their pasture, owing to the fibrous or- 
ganic texture of the compost. This Was made 
of equal parts of thin turf, to which much life. 
less herbage was attached, and unfermented 
horse dung, without litter; and a quantity of the 
ashes of burnt weeds, containing as usual, a good 
deal of burnt mould, equivalent in bulk to about 
one-twelfth part of the other materials. Equal 
parts af fresh soil with unfermented horse dung, 
with litter and a small quantity of gquick-lime, 
or wood ashes would probably operate as pow- 
erfully as the compost above described. ‘The 
whole was reduced to small fragments, and welj 
intermixed; and the pots were filled with it 
within an inch of the tops. The peas were 
then sown upon the surface and covered with 
common mould; and the pots were placed in 
my peach house. In this they remained till the 
plants were an inch high, when they were re- 
moved into the open air ; but they were pro- 
tected during the night, and particularly when 
the character of the evening indicated the prob- 
ability of frost. 

In the last week of March the plants were 
taken from the pots, and planted in rows in the 
open ground; and J have the satisfaction to ob- 
serve that very nearly the whole of the com- 
post adhered firmly to their roots ; and that their 
growth subsequently was not apparently check- 
ed, in any degree by their transplautation.— 
They were placed in rows contiguous to those 
which had been previously sown, a smal] guan- 
tity of compost, similar to that put into tbe pots, 
being added; and the common mould was then 
closed round their roots, and raised upon each 
side of the rows. Sticks to support and protect 
the plants were immediately added, in rather 
more than the ordinary number and quantity ; 
and subsequently no particular care or atiention 
was paid to them. 

On the morning of the 29th of April, I ascer- 
tained the comparative growth of my plants, 
which had been subjected to the different modes 
of treatment abovementioned, in two rows which 
grew contiguous to each other: when | found 
the beight of those which had been raised io 
pots to be 15 inches, and that of the others to 
be scarcely 4 inches; and 1 mach doubt wheth- 
er I ever possessed, in the most favourable sea- 
son, as forward a crop of peas as my garden now 
contains. 

Many causes appear to me to have-operated 
in conjunction, to produce the foregoing effects. 
It has long been known that snow does not, in 
winter, lie so long upon ground which has been 
manured in the same season with fresh unifer- 

ented horse dung as upon unmanured ground ; 

fore I conclude that some degree of 
» existed in, and emanated. from the com- 
post, though probably never. in sufficient degree 
to be sensible to the touch of any warm-blooded 
animal. Jf placed in any considerable heap, 
such a compost as that described, and even when 
the horse dung is much less in quantify, will 
heat violently. Ihave often suffered the com- 
post of this kind, which | employ for pine ap- 
ples, to become hot, to prevent the subsequent 
gwen of earth worms in it. 

f heat was ia any degree generated by the 

compost in which the peas grew, the escape of 
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;, was retarded by the numerous sticks by which 
ihe ground was partially covered ; and little 
injury could have been sustained from the shade 
of these, because the quantity of light compara- 
tively with the temperature of the air, and 
growth of the plants, is very great after the 
yernal equinox ; and it is every day increasing 
in power and influence. 

Another cause of the rapid growth of the 
transplanted peas has probably been the very 
fvourable state of the soil in which they have 
been placed, it having been turned over with 
ihe spade immediately before transplantation 
took place ; for peas never thrive well in strong 
soils, when such have been compressed and sod- 
jen in early spring by much moisture. But 
the chief causes oftheir very rapid growth have, 
| believe, been the highly nutritive and stimu- 
lating quality of the compost, and the presence 
ofsome degree of additional warmth. For | 
have in former sersons derived great advantage 
jrom placing a moderate quantity of nearly sim- 
lar compost immediately under rows of peas, 
which have been sown in the usual manner, ex- 
cept that the seeds were placed on the surface 
ofthe soil, within which the compost had been 
buried, and covered by having had the soil col- 
lected from each side to form a ridge over them. 


fn all cases, where a compost of the kind J have | 
described is employed to accelerate the growth | 


of dwarfish early peas, it should be used in smal! 
quantities only ; that the early growth of the 











work in the day time, lest the spirit contained 
in the mixture take fire from the candle, while 
using it, and occasion serious damage ; 

Or, dissolve 100 grains of corrosive sublim- 
ate in a pint ef brandy, dr whiskey : use it with 
the feather of a quill. 


From the Albany Argus. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
I beg leave, Mr. Editor, to direct the atten- 
tion of my brother Farmers, particularly of those 
who are ambitious to improve in husbandry, toa 
valuable work, (from the press of J. S. Skinner, 


Esq. Baltimore, and for sale at the bookstore of 


D. Steele & Son, South Market st.) the Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socvety. That So- 


From the American Farmer. 





ORCHARD GRASS. 


Inquiry as to the time of its seeding—time for sow- 
ing it, &c. 
Scotland Neck, 2d April, 1825. 
Mr. Sxinner, 

Several persons in this neighbourhood have in 
their, gardens small patches of what they believe 
to be the orchard grass. Will you get some per- 
son who is well acquainted with it, to give a 
(particular description of it—the time it seeds, 
| and when is the proper time to sow it. 
Respectfully, yours, 

WM. R. SMITH. 


| [The above was referred to a friend, who 





ciety is composed wholly of practical farmers ;| “#* known to be a very successful cultivator of 


? 


and their practice probably exhibits the best ex- 
amples of neat and profitable farming that can 
be found in the United States. ‘The volume is 
composed principally of communications from 
the members, relating to the prominent branches 
of husbandry; the residue of judicious selections; 
and is ornamented with several elegant engrav- 
ings of stock and farming implements. | it is 
well printed, and issold at the reasonable price 
of $1 50. Mr. Skinner is entitled to great cred- 
it for his ardent zeal in promoting agricultural 
improvement; and it is hoped that he may not 
be a loser by the publication of this yolume.— 
Bat it is the benefit of the purchaser, more than 


peas may be promoted, without excessive and| of the publisher, that has prompted this notice ; 


consequently injurious luxuriance being given. | 


Yor transplanted peas | should prefer a poor and 
light soil; so that the reots might be led as they 
would be under such circumstances to confine 
themselves in narrow limits: andthe plants con- 
sequently be brought to early maturity. 


Note by the Seeretary.—In a letter received 
fron Mr Knight, dated the 27th of June, he men- 
tions that he had seen the full result of his ex- 
periments on the mode of raising early peas a- 
bove described. ‘The plants so treated had pro- 
duced a very abundant crop at least twelve days 
earlier than those sown at the same time in the 
usual way, and with a: much more rapid succes- 
sion of produce. 

8 MO+-- 
From the Domestic Encyclopedia. 


BED BUGS. 


Of the various recipes for the extirpation and 
prevention of these vermin, the following have 
been found by experience, ihe most effectual. 

Take of the highest rectified spirit of wine, 
halfa pint; newly distilled oil, or spirit of tur- 
peatine, half a pint; mix them together, and 
crumble into it an-ounce of camphor, which will 
dissolve in afew minutes; shake the whole well 
‘ogether, and with a piece of sponge, or brush 
lipped into it, anoint the bed, or furniture, in 
which those vermin harbour and breed ; and it 
will infallibly kill.and destroy both them and 
iheit nits. Should any bug, or bugs, happen to 
appear afier once using it, the application must 
be repeated, and at the same time some of the 
mixture poured into the joints and holes of the 
bedstead and head-board. Beds that have much 
joo work, require to be first taken down, be- 
‘re they can be thoroughly cleared of these 
vermin ; but others may be perfectly cured with- 
out that trouble. It is advisable to perform this 










for lam confident that the information which 
the volume contains will profit any farmer ten- 
fold its price. 

I have also examined “ the Agricultural Read- 
er,” advertised by D. Steele & Son, and consid- 
er it well adapted as a school book, for boys 
who are designed for agricultural pursuits, aud 
indeed as a book which no farmer can read 
without profit. It gives a familiar explanation 
of agricultural terms; of the nature of soils, 
their use in the growth of plants; of the pro- 
perties of various manures, and of their opera- 
tion as the food of plants. It contains concise 
and perspicuoys directions for cultivating our 
ordinary farm crops, managing our stock, fruit 
trees, &c.—It contains, in fine, the seeds of 
temperance, frugality, industry and wisdom, 
which, if sown in the youthful mind, will germi- 
nate, grow, and produce fruits of usefulness 
and virtue—and will choke and keep down 
vicious and noisome weeds : For the mind may 
aptly be compared to the soil—if useful plants 
are not assiduously culttvated, baneful ones will 
spring up spontaneously. Books may be to the 
farmer what they are to the professional man— 
they may make him acquainted with the best 
methods of managing his business which has 

out in any country or in any age. 
J. BUEL. 


GREEN CLOUDED MARBLE. 

It is stated in the Westchester Herald that a 
quarry of this Leautiful’ variety of marble, so 
highly prized by the ancients, and known in Eu- 
rope as the Verd Antique, has been discovered 
in the prearese of the digging for the founda- 
tions of the new State Prison in that county. 
The ay is said to be inexhaustible, and the 
quality of the marble very fine = it is convenient- 








ly situated on the Shore of the 








| Orchard Grass, and on whose farm the Editor 
|had recently seen the best lot of grass which 
has attracted his notice this spring. He has 
kindly favoured us with the following answer— 
the accuracy of which may be fully relied on, 
as would be better known, if he had consented 
to give his name.] 

So much has already been published in the 
American Farmer upon the excellent qualities 
of Orchard Grass, that it would be presumptu- 
ous in a petty farmer, like myself, to give any 
additional information thereon; but from your 
flattering request, | cheerfully state the experi- 
ence I have had, as to sowing and reaping upon 
my small farm. 

It will answer to sow orchard grass either in 
the spring or fall; and if the fermer season 1s 
found most convenient, it may be done upon any 
growing crop of grain, and the earlier the bet- 
ter, if the ground be sufficiently dry; after 
which harrow, with a very light harrow, or roll 
—either, or both operations, will rather benefit 
than injure the grain crop. But if the ground 
is poor, a top dressing of manure will be requi- 
site immediately after sowing. You cannot have 
a crop of grass to mow the first year, if sownin 
the spring ; and indeed it will be better for the 
grass if not pastured during that year, except by 
calves, which would not injure it. 

If ground is prepared for sowing in the fall, 
the earlier this object is accomplished the better; 
for if it does not take good root and cover the 
ground well before winter, the frost will be very 
apt to turn the plant out of the ground—which 
I] one year experienced in sowing after potatoes 
in the month of November ; for although the 
grass came up handsomely, there was none left 
in the spring, and I then sowed a second time. 

Last year I had a poor field, which bore very 
light crops of English grass; it was ploughed 
in the spring and sown in May with millet, 
which came up very slightly, and was ploughed 
in, the last of June, and the ground immediate- 
ly sown with buckwheat, upon-which, when in 
blossom, I spread a light coat of manure, and 
again ploughed and harrowed : the soil was very 
finely pulverized, and on the 4th August I sow- 
ed orchard grass seed, which came up beau- 
tifully without a weed appearing; before Decem- 
ber it was six inches high, and is now a very 
luxuriant crop, and will, | make no doubt, pro- 
duce between two and three tons to the acre 
this summer. 

Two years since,I ploughed a field of mized 
worn out grasses in the month of November; 
let it Jay all winter, and in the spring top-dress- 
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ed with old stable manure, and without stirring 
the earth, sowed oats, which were well harrow- 
ed in, and then orchard grass sown, and the 
whole rolled, makiog the surface very fine— 
the manure caused the oats to grow so luxuriant- 
. ly, Lwas fearful the grass would be smothered; 
but after reaping them I was agreeably surpri- 
sed to find as fine a coat of grass as could be de- 
sired, and which eoniinues to produce abundant 
crops without any of the previous mixed grasses 
appearing, although the ground was only plough- 
ed once. 


Five years since! sowed orchard grass with 
turnips in the month of August, and it came up 
remarkably well. The field has not since then 
been manured, and the crops of hay are very 
good and clean. 1 always sow two bushels of 
orchard grass seed to the acre, or as nearly so 
as can be ascertained ; this quantity is by some 
farmers deemed too much, but I am satisfied of 
the contrary, for it cannot well be too thick; 
and ifa smallec quantity is sown, it does not 
cover the ground, but grows into large tussucke, 
supposed by many to be its natural propensity, 
but occasioned in fact from being too thinly 
sown. The seed being remarkably light, re- 
quires a calm day and great micety in laying 
off the ground. You cannot well make a cast of 
more than four feet; therefore | have three 
stakes made, four feet each, and plant them in 
a row, to guide the sowing, and take a boy to 
remove the stakes, measuring the distanee by 
their own length; and having sown the field in 
one direction, I always cross sow it in the same 
manner. But Mr. Sinclair has an excetlent 
machine upon one wheel and moved by one man, 
which will sow 12 feet in breadih at one time, 
and very accurate!y, alihough it also requires a 
cross sowing for two bushels to the acre. If 
two quarts of red clover seed are added to each 
acre, it makes an addition to the hay which by 
many is much preferred, and I think it an im- 
provement, more particularly as they are in 
season to cut at the same time. 


Orchard grass is a very early, as also a late 
grass, and ought to be cut for hay while in 
blossom ; if sufferedto grow longer, it becomes 
harsh and coarse. Last spring was rather a late 
one, and on reference to my diary, I find we 
commenced mowing onthe 8th June, and finish- 
ed upwards of 40 tons on the 20th; and from 
the same source I find that we reaped with sick- 
les that which was left for seed on the 5th July, 
when it was quite ripe. I particularly recom- 
mend every farmer to save his own seed, and 
by cutting off the head with a sickle it is pre- 
served pure and free from many noxious weeds, 
which will generally be found in that purchas- 
ed*indiscriminately from the stores. 


' From experience, I am well satisfied that 
orchard grass, when cut in proper season, makes 
the best of hay. It is easily produced, continues 
in its pure state longer than any grass with which 
1 am acquainted, and after producing a heavy 
crop of hay, it affords the best of pasture 
until Christmas, without apparently injuring the 
succeeding crop; it also continues growing in 
our driest seasons, when other grasses droop or 
die; hence t consider myself justified in giving 
this. ing description, and which I hope 
aay ful to your readers. 


Apri Merk, 1825. 


— 
WEEDS. 


If you have a tolerable growth of weeds op 
hand, it may be worth the trouble to convert 
them to some useful purpose. We do not wish 
you to spend more time in saving them, than the 
are worth. But it may be the case that the pig 
weed, and the purslane, &c. of your garden will 
make a food for store hogs, worth attending {o 
Or if more convenient you may bury your weeds 
while yet fresh in trenches between the roy; 
of your plants; or place them in heaps in some 
unoccupied spot, and cover them with soil, ang 
you will have a good compost. In this case jt 
will be well first to sift a little quick lime oye; 
the heaps of weeds, and then cover them with 
a grod quantity of earth to imbibe the gases, giy. 
en out by fermentation. A good husbandmay 
permits as few vegetable and animal substay 
ces:to decay or putrefy in the open air, as pos. 
sible, but covers them with earth, and quick lime, 
if he has it, thus preserving his health by th, 
same means, by which he fertilizes his groun(: 
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SAXONY SHEEP. 


We have much pleasure in being able to pre- 
sent to our readers some notice in our adver- 
tising column of this day’s paper, of the renew- 
ed importation of a flock of Saxony Sueer. This 
is the second time that the enterprising and 
public spirited proprietors of this flock have 
conferred a great benefit on Farmers and Man- 
ufacturers, as well as the public at large, by the 
introduction into this country, of this most val- 
uable animal. The Saxony Sheep are an Improv- 
ed race of Merino Sheep, and are thonght by good 
judges to be decidedly and considerably supe- 
rior to any other variety of sheep in existence. 
In the 2d volume of the N. E. Farmer, p. 374, 
we have stated, somewhat at large, some of the | 
excelling characteristics of the Saxony Sheep, | 
and their repetition at this place is the less 
needed, because this race of Sheep are now so 
well known and so highly appreciated by those | 
who take any corcern, or feel any interest in) [f you know of any place within a mile or ty 
American Husbandry and Manufactures, that it ‘of your dwelling where you can obtain brakes 
would not be possible for us to present any ad- | (or fern) by the cart load, without coimmittins 
ditional inducement to elicit attention to a sub. | (resspass, you may do weil to gather them in 
ject of whose importance they are already So) quantities, two or three times a week to teed 
well apprized. We have been informed that) your swine. Keep what you do not use imme 
those who purchased the Saxony Sheep of a diately in a cellar, or at least under cover, ani 
former importation by the proprietors ot the | give to your hogs, once a day, as many as they 
present flock, are much pleased with their ac-) wij} consume. English farmers often transport 
quisition. Those now ailvertised are said to be! brakes several miles, for that purpose, and pay 
still superior, being selected with great care (Or | something of value for the privilege. Pai 
the potpers of their introduction into the Unit-| them up by hand, and be careful that you take 
ed States. Lup as much of the root, which is the most nutri. 
; | tious part, as possible. Perhaps the brakes hare 
FARMER’S CALENDAR. |hardly yet arrived to maturity, but you may 

eV ,; commence gathering them now, and continue tl 
HOEING. | the frosts of autumn, provided you can find a sull- 

Let your Indian corn and potatoes, receive | cient stock of the plants in your neightbour- 
their last hoeing before you are engaged in hay- hood. If youcan procure more than your hog: 
making, and do not depend on wet spells in that | #9 Consume, they will bea very good material 
very busy time for completing the hilling of in the grid, Ciba or compost bed, as they contain 
your corn. Do not forget to place a handful! of| more alkaline salts, in proportion to their bulk, 
ashes or plaster, or a mixture of both round the | ‘han almost any other vegetable. 
plants, after your last/hoeing. ‘“ The best sea- scp 
son for hoeing good land, is two or three days | The title of the Medical work from which in our p:- § 
after rain has fallen, or as soon after as. the soil per of the 27th ult. page 349 we copied the article rel- 
will not adhere to the hoe, when at work. Light ; ative to * Chabert’s Oil” as a cure for botts, is as fo! 
dry lands may be dressed at almost any time ; lows; ss 
but the season for hoeing strong elay-soils, is | 
very frequently short and precarious. Hence it. the natural history of intestinal worms, and their origin 
will be useiul to point out the proper juncture. in the haman body. By Valerian Lewis Prera, Profes- 
There isa period between the time of clay-sci } ser of Clinical Medicine in the University of Pavia.— 


4 : |Ornamented with five plates. Translated from the 
running together so as to form puddles, in con- | Italian, with notes, by Messrs. J. Bartoli, M. D. cot- 


sequence of superfluous moisture, and that of | responding member of the Medical Society of Emula- 
their consolidating into hard cakes irom great | tion of Paris, etc. and Calvet, nephew, Fx-secretary 
drought; when they are sufficiently tractable. | of the Medical Society of Fmulation, member of the 


This is the proper season; and what society of Clinical Medicine, etc. Translated from the 
is then hoed, will not cake togethers hee ene. Pan RenS Se eae. Cote, M.D. 
been again penetrated by rain; in which case 


This is a work of great practical value relative to 
the operation is to be repeated, at the time just disorders in the human system, occasioned by intestinal 
mentioned, and as often as is necessary, till the |" Seeeertney eaten siet ia 
growing crop begins to cover the soil; when it | P*stish language. It may be had at this office. 
will in a manoer screen the surface of the land . 

against the intense heat of the sun; and conse- Massachusetts Legislature. : 
quently in a great measure prevent the incon-| S#xateE—JUNE 15, A message was received {rom 
veniences attendant on the consolidation of the the Governor on the subject of securing Cape Cod tar 
soll.” It is recommended to hoe your land pret-| bour from drifting sands, which was referred to a Com- 
ty deep, provided- you do not injure the fibrous | mittee.— A number of orders passed, likewise bills (¢ 











BRAKES FOR SWINE. 


“ A Treatise on Verminous Diseases, preceded by 








roots of the plants, which compose your crops. | be engrossed; among which was one on the subject of 








une 24, 
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the Boston fire department.—A bill passed for allowing 
the individuals engaged in the battle of Bunker hill 
three dollars each and their travel from and to their 


RULES FOR SUMMER HEALTH. 
homes. These fules, though fi , i j 
~ an s, gh for summer, will, with 
JUNE 16. The two Houses met in Convention for due allowance for latitude and season, suit al- 
the reception of Gen. La Fayette, and his Excellency ,most any time and place. 
the Governor addressed the General in an eloquent and | 1. Keep yourself cool; but this you may say 
appropriate manner.—The Committee on the liability | is impossible in our hot weather. It is mdeed 
of Corporations in Manufacturing Companies repor‘ed difficult, still something is to be done.—Take, 
ia favour of a reference of the subject to the next ‘ses- | for instance, nothing heating and stimulating, | 
sion. —A deputation from the House appeared at the Merely for the sake of pleasing your palate, or! 
par of the Senate for the purpose of impeaching Sam- | Stupifying your brain ; not a drop, except your | 





uel Blagge, Esq. a Justice of the Peace of the county | 
of Suffolk, and a message on. the subject was sent to | 
the House. 
JUNE 18. The pay roll of the Senate, amounting to, 
$2337 was passed and several resolves for the payment | 
ofthe Clerks and other officers, —Commissioners were | 
appointed to adjust and settle the accounts of the 
Treasurer and Receiver General from the first of July 
1924 to the 30th of June next.—Resolves respecting | 
the claims of this Commonwealth on the General Goy- 
ernment for expenses during the late war came up, and | 
were non-concurred in. The resolves were then order- 
ed to be printed.—The High Court of Impeachment in 
the case of Samuel Blagge, sq. was organized, and | 


aijourned to the second Weduesday in January next. 
--A message came from his Excellency informing that 
he had approved of the acts passed the present session | 
which are 65 in number; and added that it was his 
Excellenéy’s pleasure, by and with the advicwof the 
Council to. prorogue the General Court to the first 
Wednesday in January next., 


ak P 

Hovsr.—JUNE 15, This day was occupied princi- | 
pally in attending to local and private business. 

JUNE 16. The Speaker left the chair at a quarter | 
before (wo o'clock, and a Genera! Convention of the | 
several branches of the Government met ia the Hall of 
the Representatives for the reception of Gen. La Fay- 
ette, where the proceedings took place, adverted to 
under the head Senate.—The Committee of the Judi- 
ciary was directed to prepare articles of impeachment 
against Samuel Blagge, Esq.— An order from the Senate 
was concurred In for defraying the expenses of extend- 
inz the hospitalities of this Commonwealth to Gen. 
J.a Fayette. 

JUNE 18,, A number of resolves passed, and Manag- 
ers were appointed to present articles of impeachment 
against Samuel Blagge, Esq.—The Committee on Fi- 
nance was instructed to prepare an estimate of appro- 
priations for the present political year, &c. to make 
their report in the first day of next Session.—The Rol] 
ofthe Committee on accounts, amounting to $19,669. 
07 came down and passed in concurrence. The Pay 
Roll, amounting to $9675 was read and accepted.— 
The Secretary came in and made the communication 
adverted to in our notice of the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate, and the Members separated. 


The Common Council have declared it inexpedient to 
take any farther measures for building the bridge from 
Wheeler’s point to South Boston, under the present 
provisions and restrictions of the act of the 25th Feb. 
1825, and have also appointed a Committee to ascer- 


' 











tain on what terms the present toll-bridge to South Bos- | 


Fy may be purchased, by the city, so as to become 
ree, 
= 


The receipts of Boston for the year ending the 31st 
ult. were $606,694 79 cents. The Disbursements 
$555,039 39 cents, leaving a balance in the Treasury 


health requires it. This, at least will save you 
some money, and prevent many evils beside. 

2. Don’t eat too much, which at least half 
your neighbours do. 

3. Retire in due season,—that in due season 
you may rise. 

4. Throw your feather beds out of the win- 
dow, or put them where you will not see them | 
again till December. For feathers, take the | 
following substitutes; first, because best, the | 
inner husks of the corn, cutting off the hard end| 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR—Jn twelve lessons. 
R GREENLEAF, author of Grammar Simplified, 
proposes to open an English Grammar School, iu 
Boston, on Monday, the 28th inst. at No. 81, Washing- 
ton-street, [Cornhill-square. } 

Mr. G. has taught with great success and celebrity, 
in the middle and southern States, and principal cities; 
and can produce the most ample testimonials, that he 
can impart a respectable knowledge of Etymology and 
Syntax in twelve days. His book is constructed upon 
a plan entirely new ; and is recommended by many of 
the best scholars in this country, (among whom are the 
Presidents and Professors of twelve of our principal! col- 
leges and universities) as being calculated to impart a 
knowledge of grammar with more facility, and in a 
much shorter time than any other system extant.— 
Terms $5. Please to apply at Mesers.R P. & C. Wil- 
liams’s Bookstore, Ist door below the school-room. 
June 24. 





SAXONY SHEEP. 

N Thursday 14 July next, at Brighton, (near Bos- 

ton,) at 9 o’clock A. M. opposite the seatof Sam- 

uel W. Pomeroy, Esq. will be sold by Public Auction, 

the entire Rock of SAXONY SHEEP, imported per 

barque Bramin, consisting of 81 Rams, 57 Ewes, and 
29 Lambs. 

These Sheep were selected with great care during 


next the cob, dividing the husk lengthwise into | the whole of the last winter, and no pains or expense 


several slips by a hatchel, by the hand, or by a| 
strong iron comb; second, hair; third, straw. | 
r 


The husks, or straw, may be put loosely into a. 
sack, or made into a matrass: the latter mode | 


were spared to procure the very best Sheep from the 
Electoral as well as from private flocks, it having ap- 
peared from the experience of the past year, that none 
but the very finest animals could be sold with profit. 
The owners are confident that another flock equally 


is best. No young person shou'd ever sleep | select could not possibly be procured from that country. 


en feathers, and then old ones will not wish to. | 


Samples of the wool from cach sheep will be exhibit- 


5. Adapt your clothing to the season ; too |ed until the day of sale, by Mess Peter Remsen & Co. 


much or too little are both and equally bad.— | 
Leave the body wholly free from pressure or 
restraint. 

6. Subject the passions to reason, and selfish- 
ness to justice. 

7. Preserve the approbation of your own mind. 

8. Wash your skin locally, more or less, every 
day,—and generally, at least, thrice a week. 

9. Never waste the resources of a sound con- | 
stitution and sonnd health, If you should fall 
sick, afier observing these rules, you will at 
least have the consolation of believing that you 
have not made yourself ill. When you can no 
longer do without medical advice, send for a 
physician who not only understands his duty, but 
is faithful in the discharge of it. Tell him at 


once all you feel and all you know about your | 


‘ 





Hanover-Square, New York; by Mess J. D. & A. Whit- 


| ney, Northampton ; and at the office of 


COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, .4uctioneers. 


O<~The Sheep may be examined at the place of sale 
at any time previous to the abovementioned date. 











a -R WILLIAMS? celebrated horse ROMAN, will 


stand the present season, at his farm, in North- 
boro’, Worcester co. Mass. Terms 20 dollars for the sea- 
son ; to be paid on taking away the mares. A partic- 
ular account of the pedigree and performances of this 
horse, will be found in the New England Farmer, of 
May 20, 1225, 
HE subscriber having improved a machine for 
spinning wool, cotton, made for doubling and 
twisting the same, on a simple and much improved plan, 
offers for sale, rights for states, counties, towns, &c. on 
favourable terms. 
The advantages of this Machine are such as will 
recommend itself to every one who will examine it. 
Besides the improvement in the finish and texture 





aeae Never vig him like a am, RE OF | of the cloth which is manufactured fiom yarn made 
oblige him to act like one. Follow his advice by this machine—it also would, in spinning 100 lbs. 
implicitly ; tell him every time he calis on you, | of common, or 50 or 60 Ibs. of fine Wool, clear itself. 
whai has happened in the interval ; and then, if, ¥- it is calculated that a runand a half can be spun 
he should not succeed in his first effort to re-|i2 @ day by an ordinary spinner, on each spindle, and 


: , : - tals _{as there are 10 spindles attached to the machine, it 
lieve yoo, he will be likely to do it in the sec would make 15 run a day, or 90 runs in a week—s0 


that there would be a difference .n favour of this ma- 
chine, of 78 runs a week, over the common method of 
spinning.. It would thus require but a fortnight or 
three weeks to clear the first cost of the machine. And 
any person can easily calculate what an immense saving 
oftime and labor there would be in the spinning of 
great quantities of wool, cotton, &c. 

This machine recommends itself by its simplicity and 
durability ; as well as for its cheapness. Any person 
can be taught how to spin with it, in an hour or two, 
so as to need no further instruction. And another 
great advantage is, that it is not liable to get out of 
| order. 
| The price of the machine, including the apparatus 
\for Doubling and Twisting Yarn, is $35. Ten spindles 
are attached+to it, but the number can be varied, as 
the purchaser may wish. 

The above anachine may be seen at the Agricultural 
Fstablishment, 108 State-street, where terms may be 
known forthe purchase of the same. 

This machine will be in operation in one of the lob- 
bies of the State House, for a short timé, where Mr, S, 


ond. 


Boston, June 23, 1825. | 


To Correspondents. We have on hand several com- | 
munications, and shall give some of them in future num- 
bers. Several Essays ** On the Duty of Instructors” 
have been forwarded, but we are apprehensive that 
the ideas, which we believe are very correet, lack a 
little in pointof novelty. Besides, they are somewhat 
for€ign to the principal objects of our paper, which is 
devoted to Agriculture and Rural Economy. Educa- 
tion is a subject which has commanded the attention 
of the first minds in every country fron the first dawn 
of civilization to the meridian blaze of the present pe- 
riod, and any new light on this topic must beam from 
a luminary of no ordinary splendor. 

The gentleman who informs us that ‘* the mallet and 
chisel” are used in pruning trees, will accept of our 
thanks for the information, but we apprehend that it is 
of a kind which is already possessed by more than nine- 
ty-nine in a hundred of our readers. 





of $51,655 40 cents. 


Error of the Press.—In our last paper, page 374, 
3d ‘col. line 14, from the bottom of the page, instead of 
Preservation, read Preventron. 








will be present to give any information. 
Boston, May 27 8S. SLATER. 
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‘The following Hymns were sung at the laying of the 
Corner Stone of the Banker Hill Monument, June 
17, 1825. 

By Rev. Mn. Prerpont, of Boston. 
Tune “* Old Hundred.” 
O, is not this a holy spot ; 
Tis the high place of Freedom’s birth :— 
God of our fathers! is it not 
The holiest spot ofall the earth? 


Quenched is thy flame on Horeb’s side : 
The robber roams o’er Sinai now ; 

And those old men, thy seers, abide 

No more on Zion’s mournful brow. 

But on this hill thou, Lord, hast dwelt, 
Since round its head the war cloud curled, 
And wrapped our fathers, where they kne!t 
In prayer and battle for a world. 








Here sleeps their dust: ‘tis holy ground : 
And we, the children of the brave, 
From the four winds are gathered round, 
Te lay our offering on their grave. 


Free as the winds around us blow, 
Free as yon waves below us spread, 
We rear a pile, that long shall throw 
Its shadow on their sacred bed. 


Bat on their deeds no shade shall fall, 
While o’er their couch thy sun shall flame : 
Thine ‘ear was bowed to hear their call, 
And thy right hand shall guard their fame. 


By Rey. Mr Fuiv7, of Salem. 
Tune—* St. Marlin’s. 
O Gtontovs day! that saw th’ array 
Of freemen in their might, 


When here they stood, unused to blood, 
Yet dared the unequal fight. 


The sons are met to own the debt 
Due te their fathers’ fame ; 


And here they place the colamn’s base 
To bear their deathless name. 


‘Tis not that here the victor’s cheer 
Rung o’er the falling foe,— 

That earth here drank of many a rank 
Th’ life-blood’s- gushing flow: 

The pledge here given to earth and heaven, 
Freemen to live or die 

This gives their fame its sacred claim 
To immortality. 

To God, who willed a state to build, 
Based on the rights of man, 

Glory we give who this day live 
To hail th’ accomplished plan. 


OBO «-- 


Canals &ce.—The Quarterly Review, in dis-| 


cussing the subject of canals and rail roads, no- 
tices four modes in which persons and property 
have heen conveyed in England at different pe- 
riods. 

i. “ Our great-grandfathers”’ forced their way 
on horseback through miry lanes, forded swol- 
len rivers, sometimes halted for days together, 
aad then crawled along ata pace of two or three 
miles an hour, in constant fear of being stuck 
in a quagmire. Property was conveyed on 
pack-borses. 

2. Next came turopikes and other good roads, 
which facilitated the communication and the 
transport of bulky articles, and effected a favour- 
able change in the whole appearance of the 
country. The packhorse was yoked to the 
wagon, and siage-coaches and chaises took the 
place i saddle-horses. : 

3. The next improvement was the i 
of canals, and so great was the rage toe este 


ling that ina few years the whole sutface of 
the country was intersected by these iniand nav- 
igations. 

4. Now nothing is heard of but rail-roads. As 
‘excellent and useful as canals are, they are like- 
ly to give way to rail-roads. Companies have 
been formed for the construction of 3000 miles 
of these iron roads at the expense of about 90 
millions of dollars. 

The speedy, safe, and economical conveyance 
of persons and property is of vast importance to 
the prosperity of a nation. Without an easy 
communication between the different cities and 
provinces of a country, neither agriculture, com- 
merce, nor manufactures can flourish. Great 
Britain is indebted for much of her wealth and 
strength to her numerous roads and canals ; and 
her improvements in land and water carriages 
are the admiration of other nations. The inter- 
nal navigations of England alone exceed 3000 
miles in length, and the total length of roads is 
nearly 140,000 miles. Canals intersect the coun” 
try in every direction, and it is stated that no 
part of England is 15 miles distant from naviga- 
tion, excepting a portion of two or three coun- 
ties north of the Tees. Ail these improvements 
are the work of individual enterprise and exer- 
tion.—France has some good roads and canals, 
but comparing the whole extent of the two 
countries, she has not one twentieth part of the 
canals possessed by England, and expends only 
a ninth part as much for the maintenance of 
roads. ‘The government of France is afraid to 
trust power to combinations of individuals, and 
is, besides, too much engaged in restoring the 
Jesuits, and in reviving the mummeries of the 
catholic church, to devote much attention to in- 
ternal improvements, Spain has rich churches 
and convents, and abundance of priests anid 
monks, but she has ro canals, and few roads in 
which carriages can travel. The harvest of one 
province rots in the fields, while the inhabitants 
ofa neighboring province are forced to seek 
supplies of grain from foreign countries. In 
Greece the roads constructed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans have disappeared, and now 
there is nothing bat narrow paths. The peas- 
ants seldom make use of wheel carriages. Among 
the nations of Asia and Africa, roads are neg- 
lected, and where there are no navigable rivers, 
persons and merchandize are conveyed on the 
backs of camels, horses, elephants, mules, asses, 
&c, Persia has neither roads nor navigable 
rivers. In India all the land carriage is per- 
formed by oxen, buffaloes, elephants, horses, &c. 
No carriages are used, there being no roads 
adapted for them.—China, by means of its 
mighty rivers and numerous canals, has a more 
complete internal navigation than any other na- 
tion of Asia. 

In the vast regions of South America, there 
is hardly a carriage road excepting those across 
the pampas or prairies; almost every ie is 
transported on the backs of mules. @ pas- 
sages across the Andes are extremely difficult 
and dangerous. ‘The paths are steep and nar- 
row, and often constructed on the side of a moun- 
tain, where a single misstep would plunge the 
traveller to an immense depth. Many mules 
are every year dashed to pieces in these tre- 
mendous chasms. 

The travelling condition of this country, 50. 
years ago, was not very different from that of 
the “ great-grandfathers” of the -Eaglish, de- 





scribed in the beginning of this article. Elderly 
people inform us that there were but few go¢; 
roads in New England prior to the revolutionary 
war. For many years after the settlement ¢; 
the towns on Connecticut river, the only Passage 
to Boston was a horse-path winding through 
Lancaster in Worcester county. Forty year; 
since, most of the land transportation in this par; 
of the country was performed by sleighs in {h. 
winter, and ox-carts inthe summer. There ar 
towns in this vicinity in which there were not 
more than one or two wheel carriages owned 
excepting carts, thirty years since. The roai 
from this town to Pittsheld was almost impassa. 
ble for wheels prewous to the construction of 
the turnpike. When Mr: Butler commenced the 
Hampshire Gazette in 1786, there was no post. 
office in this town, no mail received, and publi: 
stagés were unknown. A mail was carried {rom 
Boston to New York through Springfield, an) 
Mr Butler was under the necessity of sending ty 
Springfield for some years, to get the papers 
printed in New York, Boston, &c. 

Now we have good roads in every direction. 
there is a prospect that a canal will be made 
from this town to New Haven, and that the nay. 
igation of Connecticat river will be improved. 
two and four wheel carriages are innumerable 
there is a post-office in every town in the coup. 
ty; and more than 25 stages, and nearly as many 
mails, arrive in this town every week.— Hains 
Gazette. 


Al plain and short road toa good destiny — 
Be studious, and you will be learned. Be in. 
dustrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be « 
ber and temperate and you will be healthy. Be 
virtuous and yon will be-happy. . 

Would you punish the spiteful? Show him 
that you are above his malice. The dart he 
threw at you will rebound and pierce him to 
the heart. 











The Improved Durham Short Horned Bull ADM 
RAL, and the Herefordshire Bull SIR ISAAC. 


HE Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Seciety will let out, upon reasonable terms, the 
above named imported animals. They were purchased 
and presented to the Society by Admiral Coffin for the 
benefit of his native state. Reliance may be placed on 
the purity ofthe stock. The Calves of Admiral have 
proved very fine. He is now four years old, and is on 
the farm of E. H. Dery, Esq. at Salem. His term 
will expire there the 16th of August, after which he 
may be had for one year, in any other county. 

The Hereford Bull is two years old,—is now on the 
farm of Jomnw Prince, Esq. Roxbury. His term wil! 
expire on the 12th July. Any person wishing him 
an earlier period will be accommodated. They 2° 
both very gentle and fine-tempered. The stock of Ad- 
miral are peculiarly ealculated for the Stall and Dairy. 
The Hereford breed have sometimes carried prizes in 
England agsinst the “ Short Horns,” as Bee/ Caltle.— 
They are also admirable Draught cattle, and esteemed 
good for the Dairy. 
~The terms will be reasonable and advantageous (0 
the persons who shall take them for one year, and take 
good care af them, as the at object of the Trustees 
is to give an opportunity of roasting our native breeds 
under the hope of mange them.—For terms apply 
to JOHN LOWELL, or JOHN PRINCE, Feq. Roxbv- 
ry- Roxbury, May 1825. 


The FARMER is published every Friday, by Joun B. 
RussELL, at $2.50 per annum, in advance. 
Gentlemen who procure jive responsible subscribers, 
are entitled to one volume gratis. 








